LEADING ARTICLES—September 21, 1923. 


OPINION SUSTAINING JOB FEE BILL 
EXPOSED BY MINERS’ UNION 
GOMPERS WARNS AGAINST FORCING 
ACTED ON OWN INITIATIVE 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize List” 


of the San Francisco Labor Council. 


Members of La>or unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 


Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Black and White Cab Company 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Gorman & bennett, Grove. 


E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 


844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 1852 McAllister, 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary, 700 Ninth Ave., 


945 Cole. 


Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 
Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 


Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co. 


National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 


Players’ Club. 

Regent Theatre. 
Schmidt Lithograph Co. 
Market Street R. R. 
United Cigar Stores. 
Yellow Cab Company 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


. ° 
Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 

8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters telehone 
—Market 56. 
| 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—224 
Guerrero. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue. 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 60 Mar- 
ket. Chas. Fohl, Secretary, 636 Ashbury. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxillary 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No, 24—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet 1st and 3rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
8rd Mondays in evening at 8:00. 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 109 
Jones. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Headquarters, 2923 16th. 

Bookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No 
Thursdays, 177 Cap>. 

Bricklayers No. ‘—Meet Tuesdays, 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. Meet Ist Saturday, Labor Temple. 

Butchers No, 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
lst and 8rd Tuedays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. R. Ave. 

Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valeneia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Casket Trimmers No. 94. 


(Cracker)—Meets 1st and 3rd 


168—Meet 1st and 


T—Meet 2nd and 4th 


Building 


22—Meet Fridays, Building 


Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I B. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p. m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
218 Fourth St. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
580 Eddy. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 23nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Draftsmen—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen—268 Market. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Valencia. 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet Ist Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 
Pacific Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 

Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meets Wednesdays at 

166 Steuart. 

Furniture Handlers No, 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Fur Workers—273 Golden Gate Avenue, 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 4th Saturdays, Labor 
Temple, 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Buil:ling Trader Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 

Horseshoers—Meet 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple 

Hospital Stewards and Nurses—E. N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. 

Iee Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 

fron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Fraacisco. 

Janitors—Meet ist and 3rd Thursdays, $ p. m., 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—511 Phelan Bldg. 
Lithographers No. 17—Room 156, 268 Market. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


6—Meet Wednesdays, 


151—Thursdays, 112 


9 
SS 


GOOD GOODS 


Telephone Sutter 5600 


| Over 47 Years 
as Merchants 
in California 


Market at Fifth 


Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple, Headquarters, Labor Temple. 


Longshore Lumbermen—Meet lst and 3rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 


Hall, Native Sons Building. 


Machinists No. 
Temple. 

Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 


Ist and 3rd Mondays, 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 1623—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a. m., 109 Jones. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 
Newsboys’ Union No. 17,568—1254 Market, 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Pastemakers No. 10,567—Mect Last Saturday at 
442 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Professional _Embalmers—3300 16th. 


Railroad Machinists—Meet 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, § p. m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Jabor Temple. 


Retail Shoe Clerks..No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
D. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 


San Francisco 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursday at Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Red Men’s Hall, 16th St. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 
224 Guerrero. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Steam Engineers No, 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—268 Market. 
Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple, 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3nd Sun- 
day, Labor Temple, 


Stove Mounters No. 62. 


Street Railway Employees, Diy, 518—Meet 3nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Tailors No. 80—Meet 3nd and 4th Mon 
Labor Temple. ig 


104—Meet Tuesdays, 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. 
Trades Temple, 


Theatrical Employees—Meet 
days, 11 a. m., 68 Tiaight, 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, Building 


Trades Temple. Miss M. Ker 
290 Fremont. Set SENET, 


216—Meet Saturdays, Building 


Ist and 3rd Tues- 


Trackmen No. 687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Typographical No. 21—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. ses 


United Laborers—Meet Tu: » Bi 
Tennis, esdays, Building Trades 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 p. m., 
except last Wednesday in month, when the 
Meeting is at 8:30 p. m., at 1256 Market. 


Water Workers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 
Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Moeet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 

Watehmen—Meet 8rd Thursday, 8 p, m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counthan, 106 Bosworth. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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Opinion Sustaining Job Fee Bill 


Hon, Paul Burks, Judge of Department No. 
24, in the Superior Court of the State of Cali- 
fornia in and for the County of Los Angeles, has 
sustained the law passed by the last Legislature 
limiting the fees charged by employment agen- 
cies to seven one-half per cent of the first 
month’s wages in manual employments and ten 
per cent in other employments. Petitions for 
an injunction on the ground of unconstitution- 
ality of the law were brought by W. W. Payne, 
transacting business under the firm name and 
style of Fisk Teachers’ Agency, and the Pacific 
Audit & System Company, a clerical agency, 
against Walter G. Mathewson, Labor Commis- 
sioner of the State of California, et al. Fred- 
ericks & Hanna were attorneys for the plaintiffs, 
and the attorneys for the defendants were: U. 
S. Webb, Attorney General, Erwin W. Widney, 
Deputy Attorney General, and Henry Heidel- 
berg and A. W. Brouillet, of counsel. Testi- 
mony and arguments presented to the court oc- 
cupied several days. The following is the 

Opinion of the Court. 

THE COURT: Case No. 126812, W. W. 
Payne, Plaintiff, vy. Walter G. Mathewson, Com- 
missioner of Labor of the State of California, 
and other defendants, and Case No. 128589, Pa- 
cific Audit Company v. Walter G. Mathewson, 
Commissioner of Labor of the State of Califor- 
nia, and other defendants, having been consoli- 
dated for the purpose of the trial and both cases 
having been submitted for decision upon the 
evidence and the argument of counsel in the first 
case, and the court having listened with much 
attention to the highly appreciated argument, now 
renders its decision in the consolidated cases as 
follows: 

The validity of the Act of June 18, 1923, Chap- 
ter 414 of the Laws of 1923, is attacked upon the 
grounds: 

a. That it, under the guise of regulation, is an 
illegal attempt to prohibit the business in which 
the plaintiff and others similarly situated are law- 
fully engaged; 

b. That its effect will be to render it impos- 
sible for them to transact their 
profit; 


business at a 


c. That it constitutes an unwarranted, unrea- 
sonable and illegal attempt to interfere with the 
right of contract of the plaintiffs and of others 
similarly situated; and 

d. That for these reasons it invades rights, 
privileges, and immunities guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States and by the Consti- 
tution of the State of California. 

Presentation of the issues joined have been ap- 
proached along broad lines, unhampered by un- 
necessary technicalities, and the court is much 
indebted to counsel for the generous, courteous 
and helpful manner in which they have responded 
to their duties as offiecers of the court. 


Speedily to reach a decision which will promote 
the ends of substantial, remedial justice is not 
an easy task—especially in view of a conscious- 
ness of the effect which a holding adverse to the 
contentions of the plantiffs may have upon well- 
established business conducted by intimate per- 
sonal friends of long standing. 


The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Brazee v. Michigan, 241 U. S. 


340, leaves no room to doubt the right of a state 
to subject employment agencies to reasonable 
rules and regulations to prevent unfair practices 
towards applicants for employment. 

Conceding this right which is now being exer- 
cised pursuant to the provisions of the Act of 
June 3, 1915, as amended, the questions to which 
able arguments have been directed are: 

First: Whether the State may, in the exercise 
of police power, regulate the fees which private 
employment agencies may charge for their serv- 
ices; and, if so, then, 

Second: Whether the maximum charges sought 
to be prescribed are so unjustly low as to be con- 
fiscatory or so unreasonable as to infringe con- 
stitutional guaranties. 

As bearing upon the first proposition the con- 
tention of the plaintiffs find support in the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of California in the 
case of In re Dickey, 144 Cal, 234; Wilson v. City 
and County of Denver, 178 Pac. 17, and in some 
of the other decisions referred to in the argument 
of counsel. Opposed to these to some extent is 
the action of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Brazee v. Michigan, 241 
U. S. 340, in sustaining the validity of the Michi- 
gan statute containing a section limiting the fees 
which might be charged. It is true that the 
prosecution in this case and the conviction under 
it was not based upon the fee section of the 
Michigan law, nor was the validity of that sec- 
tion passed upon by the Supreme Court. The 
doctrine of decisis cannot with safety to 
the too rigidly adhered to. Our 
courts should not be so fettered by the weight of 
authority as to prevent forward steps calculated 
to promote the general welfare of society. 
Changes in industrial and economic conditions 
necessitate recessions from long established views 
and render necessary new regulations. Consti- 
tutional essential to just and = stable 
government are not to be lightly infringed. The 
importance of protecting the property rights as 
well as the liberties of our people cannot be over- 
emphasized. Our Constitution, however, is suf- 
ficiently flexible and piiable to enable it to con- 
tract and expend as public necessity may require, 
and the reflection in the decisions of our courts of 
an appreciation of this fact will go far towards 
curbing a spirit of unrest and increase respect for 
our institutions. 

It may safely be assumed that the legislation 
under consideration was enacted for the purpose 
of correcting abuses regarded by the Legislature 
as being so flagrant as to require correction. 

There is today a higher standard of justice in 
all the affairs of life than in the past. 

An awakened conscience has outlawed commer- 
cial standards that were false, subversive of real 
progress. An aroused sense of the duty which 
each member of society owes to every other mem- 
ber of society is responsible for much of the 
recent remedial legislation. Laws must be justi- 
fied by something more than the will of the ma- 
jority. They must rest upon the eternal founda- 
tion of righteousness. It is the duty of the court 
to give effect to the legislative will, unless it is 
palpable invasion of the constitutional guaranties. 

The court is not unmindful of the persuasive- 
ness of argument of plaintiffs and of the decisions 
cited in support thereof. These arguments have 


stare 


republic be 


guaranties 


Scietinetiestietinstinetetieetee ee 
frequently been employed to defeat what has 
later, after fair trial, proven to constitute real 
progress. The conclusiveness of the argument 
directed towards constitutionality or unconstitu- 
tionality of the law in question has not been 
demonstrated to a degree that carries conviction 
to the court. In these circumstances it is the 
plain duty of the court, in the case of doubt, to 
sustain the will of the electors as determined by 
their legislators. This court is not prepared to 
hold that the Act actually and flagrantly goes 
beyond the field proper for the exercise of the 
police power or that it widens that field, and in 
the circumstances it becomes the duty of the 
court to sustain the validity of what was enacted 
and approved in the belief that it was needed 
humanitarian and remedial legislation. 

It is true that the case In re Dickey appears 
to sustain the contention of the plaintiff. At the 
time that decision was rendered in 1904 the Su- 
preme Court of-the United States had not passed 
upon the question as to the right of a state to 
regulate the particular agency here involved. In 
1913, in following the decision in the Dickey case, 
the Legislature of California assumed jurisdic- 
tion over the subject-matter, and since that time 
has exercised the right to regulate the agency 
here involved. The court is of the opinion that 
the dissenting opinion of Mr. Associate Justice 
Shaw in In re Dickey is, in view of the changes 
which twenty years have wrought in our indus- 
trial and economic life, more in consonance with 
Particularly 
pertinent to the situation here presented is that 
portion of the opinion in which it is said: “I 
think it is a mistake to say that our heritage 
from the common law in this respect consists 
solely of the specific right to pass such laws, 
without regard either to their wisdom or to the 
conditions which sanction the exercise of the 
power. Our heritage is rather the sound principle 
that, in the performance of its duty to promote 
the general welfare, a declared object of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the Legislature 
may pass such laws as may reasonably be found 
necessary to protect the helpless and weak from 
the exaction of the strong.” 

Having reached the conclusion that it is the 
duty of the court to refrain from declaring that 
the exercise of the power to prescribe maximum 
fees was beyond the power of the Legislature, 
it then becomes necessary to determine whether 
plaintiffs have sustained the burden of establish- 
ing whether maximum charges are fixed so low 
as to be confiscatory or so unreasonable as to 
amount to a prohibition against the carrying on 
of a lawful business. 

Many of the statements, and evidence bearing 
upon this phase of the case, do not carry con- 
viction to the mind of the court. There is room 
for belief that some of them are the result of 
rather loose methods of accounting and do not 
accurately reflect correctly the real conditions of 
the business to which they relate. Some of them 
show net profits which constitute a very hand- 
some percentage of the gross receipts. Those 
statements which reflect the best business usage 
show largest percentage of gross receipts as 
profits. 

In this connection, I might say that I do not 
regard the showing made with respect to the 


the dominating spirit of our times. 


Four 
Community Placement Bureau as a fair test. A 
tabulation of the statements will reflect that the 
proportion of gross receipts, which can be shown 
as net profits, range from cent, 
which is the lowest, up to sixty-six per cent, 
which is the highest. These figures are approxi- 
mate and based upon a calculation which the 
court believes is in all respect accurate, although 
made in some haste under somewhat adverse cir- 
cumstances. The court has not undertaken to 
arrive at what is the average percentage of gross 
receipts which would net profits in the 
column showing net profits; but the court is of 
the opinion that the plaintiffs have failed to sus- 
tain the burden cast upon them of showing that 
the effect of the statute would be a prohibition 
rather than a regulation. 

A nisi prius this case will not 
satisfy the necessities of a situation which, 
interest of the parties and of the public, should 
be clarified and freed from doubt without un- 
necessary delay. The questions here involved 
should be authoritatively determined by our Su- 
preme Court before the next Legislature. Such 
determination can hardly be expected by an ap- 
peal from a decision suspending the operation of 
the law involved. Consolation for the fact that 
the views here expressed will not be accepted as 
determinative of the questions involved is to be 
found in the thought that the views expressed 
may serve to direct attention to the importance 
of giving to well-directed humanitarian legisla- 
tion a construction which, without-breaking down 
any of those constitutional guaranties 
tial to the protection of property 
far towards overcoming an all too prevalent spirit 
of unrest and best tend to commend that respect 
to which our courts are entitled. 

The conclusions reached have not been unduly 
influenced by the fact that they will afford a 
method best calculated to secure a speedy deter- 
mination of the matter by the court of last resort 
of the highly and important questions here in- 
volved. 

The prayer of the complaint will be denied and 
the temporary restraining order heretofore en- 
tered in Case No, 126812 will be set aside. 

-& 
GARY SPLITS DIFFERENCES. 

The mighty Steel Trust, with millions upon 
millions of dollars in its surplus account, an- 
nounces through Judge Gary that it will “split 
the difference’ with employees in reducing the 
workday. Judge Gary says “all concerned” be- 
lieve this is fair and just, but he does not indi- 
cate how the views of his employees were as- 
certained. 

“In deciding the question of adjustments as 
related to the 12-hour men it deemed fair 
to ‘split the difference’ between employer and 
employee,” said Judge Gary. “That is, the 12- 
hour men should have their hours of work de- 
creased to eight hours, but would receive pay 
for ten hours on the basis of the old rate per 
hour, and that the employer should bear the 
extra cost thereby created. This deemed 
by all concerned to be fair and just. 

“Now it is proposed to ‘split the difference’ 
between the employer and employee concerning 
the ten-hour day; that is, to pay the workmen 
compensation for 11 hours at the old rate per 
hour. This decision is considered equitable and 
will place the ten-hour men on a parity with the 
eight-hour men. Existing conditions will not 
permit a general increase of wages.” 

The judge’s reference to “splitting the differ- 
ence” means that under the 12-hour system a 
worker was paid $4.80, or 40 cents an hour. Un- 
der eight hours, the Steel Trust did not dare 
offer him the beggarly wage of $3.20, so it 
“splits the difference,” and pays him $4, or at 
the rate of 10 hours’ work. 

The 10-hour men will be paid for 11 
or $4.40, 
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hours, 
while the eight-hour men receive $4. 
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EXPOSED BY MINERS’ UNION. 

Ellis Searles, editor of the Mine Workers’ 
Journal, has issued a summary of an investiga- 
tion of the red forces under the supervision of 
Moscow that are now operating in the unions of 
the United States and Canada. The investigation 
was conducted by the United Mine Workers of 
America, which has been one of the main targets 
of the “borers from within.” 

The communists’ attitude toward the mine 
workers is indicated by this statement: 

“With the strategy of a field marshal, Zinoviev 
sent the following instructions from Moscow to 
communists’ agents in the United States a few 
weeks before the start of the miners’ strike on 
April 1, 1922: 

“Agitators and propagandists must be sent to 
the strike regions. 

“Tt is necessary to arouse striking coal miners 
to the point of armed insurrection. Let them 
blow up and flood the shafts. Shower the strike 
regions with proclamations and appeals. This 
arouses the revolutionary spirit of the workers 
and prepares them for the coming revolution in 
America.” 

These brief instructions contain the whole com- 
munist attitude toward the strike, the miners’ 
statement declares. “They show that the prime 
purpose was to bring about disorder, violence 
and riot which would be charged up against the 
United Mine Workers of America.” 

The miners include this information 
summary: 


in their 


“Conducting and promoting the revolutionary 
campaign in the United States is a secret party 
organization, directed and controlled by repre- 
sentatives of the communist international. This 
is the communist party of America. It is purely 
a revolutionary organization, and makes no pre- 
tense at legality. It boldly proclaims to its mem- 
bers that it is the ‘illegal’ party, and designates 
itself as such. Technically it is known as the 
‘underground party.’ This party has as its head 
the supreme executive revolutionary committee 
in America, responsible only to Lenin, Zinoviev 
and other officials of the communist international. 
It does not recognize any superior power or 
agency in the United States. Its work is done 
secretly; the identities of its officials and leaders 
are concealed behind assumed names. Its letters 
and records are in code letters and numerals. Its 
members are accepted only after investigation and 
examination, and remain on probation for a period 
of six months before they are received into full 
membership. Its meetings are held secretly, with 
the participants gathering in a preliminary ren- 
dezvous and proceeding to an assembly room 
known in advance only to the leader. 

“On the surface, working partly in the open, 
is another revolutionary organization, known as 
the workers’ party of America, and created, under 
instructions from the communist international, 
by the communist party of America. It is known 
as the ‘legal’ party. Its primary purpose is to 
shield the ‘underground’ or ‘illegal’ party, and 
conceal the revolutionary activity of the real 
soviet agents in America. 


“Joined with these two revolutionary parties, 
and assisting them, as one of their direct sub- 
sidiaries, is an alleged labor union movement, 
‘boring from within’ the A. F. of L., and seeking 
to seize and destroy it, and enmesh the trade 
unions of the United States in the bolshevik 
movement. This organization is the trade union 
educational league, headed by William Z. Foster, 
with headquarters in Chicago.” 

—_—-@_______ 
RAILROAD RAISES PAY RATES. 

The New York Central has informed the rail- 
road labor board that it has granted increases of 
from 1 to 3 cents an hour to clerical and shop 
employees. The raise will date back to last 


July and will aggregate $1,341,682 annually. 


Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 


Sad 


} 2396 Mission Street at Twentieth 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ORPHEUM CIRCUIT VAUDEVILLE 


THE ONLY THEATRE 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY 
TO THE BEST IN 
VAUDEVILLE 


MATINEE DAILY 


SUITS TO MEASURE 


UNION MADE 


CREDIT 
HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 Mission Street 


YOU CAN’T BEAT NEWMAN’S LOW PRICES 
AND EASY TERMS 


FURNITURE RUGS STOVES 
DRAPERIES LINOLEUM PHONOGRA. HS 
CROCKERY SILVERWARE 


Newman’s is Headquarters for Wedgewuod Stoves 
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Triday, September 21, 1923. 
FOSTER ATTACK A FRAME-UP. 

“Failure to find bullet holes in the plaster walls 
of the Ashland boulevard auditorium in Chicago, 
after shots had been fired by alieged ‘gunmen’ in 
a stipposed attempt upon the life of William Z. 
Foster, has led to the belief that the affair was 
staged for publicity purposes,” says the Weekly 
News Letter, issued by the Illinois State Feder- 
ation of Labor. 

Abraham Sisken, editor of a Jewish daily in this 
city, an eye witness, is quoted as follows by the 
Weekly News Letter: i 

“Shortly before the shooting Foster asked how 
many men were in the hall to break up the meet- 
ing. There were no replies. He then said there 
was something going to happen and when it did 
everyone in the hall should be quiet and remain 
in their seats. After this statement the audience 
began to feel uneasy. 

“It was about at this point that three shots 
were fired. No one knew whether they were fired 
in the hall or in the alley. At the first shot 
Foster began to gaze heavenward, raise his hands 
to his face level and pleaded with the men and 
women to remain calm. At first we thought he 
was saying his prayers. ‘Calm yourselves,’ Foster 
shouted, ‘They’re after me and won’t harm you 
people.” A second after the third shot had been 
fired, Foster said: ‘We can now proceed with 
our meeting; the gunmen have left.’” 

According to the Weekly News Letter, Edward 
N. Nockels, secretary of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, declares that the shooting was a pub- 
licity stunt. 

“‘Foster has been slipping,’ Nockles said. ‘He 
thrives on publicity. When this is denied him, 
his pickings are lean.’” 
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THE PHILIPPINE CONTROVERSY. 

For the benefit of our readers we may be per- 
mitted to publish the following explanation by 
the Philippine Press Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., as to the origin of the controversy between 
General Wood and the cabinet officials of the 
government of the Philippine Islands. Under the 
caption “In a Nutshell” we read: 

The immediate cause of the resignations of the 
members of the Philippine Council of State and 
Secretaries of Departments was Governor Wood's 
action in reinstating a detective named Conley 
over the protest of the Mayor of Manila and the 
latter’s superior officer, the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 


Section 21 of the Jones Law, passed by the 
American Congress, provides that the Governor 
General “shall be responsible for the faithful 
execution of the laws of the Philippine Islands 
and of the United States operative within the 
Philippine Islands.” 

What is the law of the Philippine Islands in 
the matter under discussion? The case is covered 
by Section 2447 of the Administrative Code, 
passed by the Philippine Legislature, which vests 
powers of the character usurped by the Governor 
General in relation to members of the police de- 
partment in the Secretary of the Interior, ‘whose 
determination of the matter shall be final.” 

General Wood’s supporters maintain Section 
2447 is unconstitutional. This is vigorously dis- 
puted; but, even if it were unconstitutional, it is 
the law of the Philippine Islands until it has 
been held unconstitutional, and it is Governor 
Wood’s duty under Section 21 of the Jones Law 
to uphold, instead of ignore, the laws of the 
Philippine Islands. 

Governor Wood does not possess the power to 
himself declare unconstitutional a law that he 
may wish to violate. That is properly the duty 
of the courts! 


The Governor’s “direct action” policy may be 
the accustomed method of procedure for military 
commanders, but it is not characteristic of a civil 
administrator who feels it incumbent upon him- 
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self to govern with at least some pretense of re- 
spect for existing law. 

Pending the granting of complete indepen- 
dence, the Filipino people have the right to insist 
upon a government of law, not of men, and par- 
ticularly not of men of the military mind and 
manner of doing things. 

ees SE ee 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 

Czechslovakia: Strikes — Labor agitation 
throughout Czechoslavakia during July, 1923, re- 
sulted in many serious strikes and lockouts, in 
which approximately 60,000 employees, com- 
prised principally of textile workers, coal miners, 
and building tradesmen, were involved. 

Denmark: Unemployment — Figures showing 
the percentage of unemployment in Denmark, in 
all trades, were lower as of June 30, 1923, than 
they have been at any time during the preceding 
three years. 

England: Labor Troubles Affect Wool Sales.— 
London wool sales, scheduled for June and July, 
1923, were interrupted, and finally abandoned, on 
account of strikes at the warehouses by the light- 
ermen and carmen, 

Germany: Food Scarcity Felt in Dresden.— 
Decreasing imports and the difficulty of obtaining 
foreign exchange have been the principal causes 
of a growing scarcity of food in the Dresden mar- 
kets. Many articles of food have been unobtain- 
able at any price. 

Poland: Strikes—Numerous strikes, the most 
serious of which occurred among the textile 
workers, broke out in different cities of Poland 
during July, 1923. 

Scotland: Municipal Housing Project.—Bids 
have been recently submitted by contractors of 
Dundee for the erection of nearly one hundred 
three-room houses in that city. 

Sweden: Iron and Steel Strike Ended—Efforts 
of the Government Commission, which was ap- 
pointed to mediate the strike and lockout in the 
Swedish iron and steel industry, have terminated 
in a compromise between the employers and the 
laborers. The mills resumed operations last 
month when 20,000 workmen returned to their 
jobs under the compromise agreement. 

Switzerland: Unemployment.—Appreciable de- 
creases of 4645 or 15.4 per cent and 2055, or 13.1 
per cent, in the number of totally unemployed 
persons and partially unemployed persons, re- 
spectively, were reported for June, 1923. 
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ASK MAYOR TO ASSIST. 


Organized ladies garment workers asked Mayor 
Dever of Chicago to appoint a committee of citi- 
zens to attempt to bring garment manufacturers 
into a meeting with representatives of their em- 
ployees. The workers are determined to improve 
working conditions, and declare that they will 
tie up the dress industry of this city if necessary 
to secure justice. 


The garment workers declare that the majority 
of their employers would perpetuate the sweat 
shop system with its inhuman conditions. 

“They are spending hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in engaging attorneys to secure injunc- 
tions,’ the garment workers say. “Vast sums 
are also spent hiring private detectives. They 
maintain a system of blacklisting employees who 
are known to have qualities of leadership and 
who are active in presenting the workers’ cause. 

“They seek to maintain the unfair advantage 
they have over fair employees of Chicago and 
throughout the country through their sweatshop 
system, where the worker has no voice.” 

> 
THEATRE WORKERS GAIN. 

A 15 per cent wage increase has been secured 
by musicians, stage employees, motion picture 
operators and bill posters at Springfield, Miss. 
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GOMPERS WARNS AGAINST FORCING. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Warning against attempts to force the trade 
unions to take action that their best instincts tell 
them is dangerous and an appeal to labor to push 
organization work and to co-operate to the fullest 
extent, were contained in a letter by President 
Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor, 
read before the convention of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor at Decatur, II]. 

The delegates interpreted the letter of President 
Gompers as a warning against the organization 
of a labor party and unsound amalgamation pro- 
posals. When a committee report recommending 
the non-concurrence of a resolution instructing 
the delegates to the American Federation of La- 
bor convention to work for the formation of a 
labor party came before the convention, the re- 
port was overwhelmingly supported, 456 delegates 
voting in favor of it, while only 65 voted against 
it. The vote constituted a smashing defeat for 
the forces of William Z. Foster, who came to 
Decatur planning to force various radical pro- 
posals on the convention. 

The letter was addressed to President John H. 
Walker of the State Federation, and was in part 
as follows: 

“T regret that I cannot be in attendance with 
you at the convention of the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor, for I should iike to meet the repre- 
sentative men and women of the organized labor 
movement of Illinois and convey to them person- 
ally a message of fraternal greeting and good- 
will. I do hope that you will do me the kindness 
to convey to the delegates to the convention the 
earnest hope for a harmonious as well as interest- 
ing convention, and that the conclusions reached 
may redound to the unity and solidarity of the 
organized labor movement of your state with that 
of the entire country so that we may present a 
solid front not only in defense of that which we 
have but in progress and advancement for that 
which is labor's due. 

“Tf I could be with you at your convention I 
would strongly urge, first, the necessity for a 
drive in the campaign for the organization of the 
unorganized, to unite and federate the organized 
and to see that our unions co-operate with each 
other, locally, in the state, and in the entire coun- 
try, realizing the natural forces of industry and 
industrial development, so that the fullest co- 
ordination and co-operation may be accomplished. 

Rights Must Not Be Overridden. 

There are certain inalienable rights which be- 
long to the trade unions which must not and can- 
not safely be overridden. We want our trade- 
union movement as distinct as the billows and 
yet one as the seas. The attempt to force by 
declaration or power the unions to do that against 
which their own true and best instincts prompt 
them, is an invasion which cannot be tolerated, 
and if attempted can only bring about the reac- 
tion that may not only weaken, but possibly dis- 
member the movement in its entirety. 

“The City Central Labor Bodies have within 
their own localities certain rights, and so long as 
they do not conflict with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as such, these rights must be pre- 
served and protected. The State Federations of 
Labor have within their states certain rights, and 
so long as they do not conflict with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor as such, these rights 
must be preserved and protected. 

“IT have reference to the constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor, the declarations 
and decisions of principle and policy declared by 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor, 


FELLOW UNIONISTS 
Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries O.ly! 
ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 


and these have their full application both upon 
the economic, and the political field and in addi- 
tion, to the international relations of labor or of 
our respective countries. 

Groups Should Follow A. F. of L. 

“T am sure you will understand from what I 
have written that it is my purpose to convey to 
you the fact that if we want a cohesive, efficient 
labor movement of America each group in its 
own division must conform to the general plan 
of the labor movement as outlined and decreed 
by the representatives of the organized labor 
movement of America in the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor, as follows: 

“The City Central Body within the spnere of 
its activities, the State Federations within the 
sphere of their activities and jurisdictions, and 
the American Federation of Labor with a broad, 
comprehensive representation of the forces of or- 
ganized labor of America, decreeing that which 
shall be the standard, principle and policy of the 
whole labor movement. 

“While the American Federation of Labor has 
organized many national and international unions 
in addition to State Federations and city central 
bodies, the fact must be clearly understood that 
the parent organizations are the national and 
international unions and that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as such is the creation of the 
national and international unions and their entity 
and integrity must be maintained at all hazards.” 

ee es 
PUBLIC TO “FEEL” COAL PRICES. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

There is no real reason why coal prices should 
be increased, but operators “feel” they are en- 
titled to gouge the public. 

This is the gist of a special dispatch from Pitts- 
burgh to the New York Evening Post—a dis- 
patch that abundantly justifies Governor Pinchot’s 
suspicion that the coal interests are planning to 
use the short-lived anthracite strike as a pretext 
for increasing coal prices. 

The Post’s dispatch reveals that the sole reason 
the operators are considering increases is the 
“feeling” they have in the matter—a “feeling” that 
ignores the rights of the consuming public, but 
is strong for the already well-filled pocketbooks 
of the operators. 

The heading to the Post’s dispatch lets the cat 
out of the bag. It says: “Coke and Soft Coal 
Rise After Anthracite Strike—No Large Increase 
in Actual Buying, but Sellers Feel That They 
are Entitled to Better Prices.” The dispatch fol- 
lows: 

“Pittsburgh.—Both coal and coke markets have 
advanced in the past week, the advance being 
commonly attributed to the anthracite situation. 
Close analysis would indicate that prices advanced 
not so much on account of there being any large 
increase in actual buying, but rather on account 
of sellers feeling that they were justified in taking 
a firmer position. 

“In some quarters in the trade there is a firm 
belief that fully two months ago the leading coal 
operators of the Pittsburgh district decided that 
they were entitled to better prices for coal and 


could get better prices by asking them, but that 
it would be injudicious to seek to advance prices 
sharply or rapidly since in that event many small 
mines that had closed during the second quarter 
of the year might reopen. 

“Pittsburgh district steam mine-run coal is now 
quotable in the spot market at $2.25 to $2.35, 
against $2.15 to $2.25 ten days ago. Early in July, 
however, the market was $1.90 to $2, and there 
has simply been a steady stiffening. The early 
part of this advance could not be attributed to 
anthracite.” 

Ee 
CLOTHING MANUFACTURE IN PRISON. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

The Supreme Court of Utah has decided that 
the proposed contract for the manufacture of 
shirts and overalls in the state prison under 
the piece price plan in unconstitutional. 

The plan to have shirts and overalls manu- 
factured in the state prison has been vigorously 
fought by the Utah Manufacturers’ Association, 
by organized labor in Utah and by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The American Federation of Labor protested 
the state officials against the plan, pointing out 
that the Federation had always favored employ- 
ment for prisoners, provided that the products 
manufactured in penal institutions were for state 
use only and under no consideration came into 
competition with products manufactured by free 
labor. 


Improved hygiene and manner of living has 
lengthened the average age of Americans from 
41 years in 1870 to 56 years in 1920. 
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ACTED ON OWN INITIATIVE. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Political circles are much stirred over the con- 
troversy as to how Governor Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
vania came into the coal situation. 

Some say he came in at the invitation of Presi- 
dent Coolidge. Others say he came in on his own 
hook. 

International Labor News Service is in posi- 
tion to state the facts. Governor Pinchot came 
into the coal situation of his own volition and not 
in any sense as the agent of the White House. 

The governor acted when it became clear that 
the White House had no plan to offer and when 
the Atlantic City conference between miners and 
mine owners broke up. 

He had refrained from acting opening and 
earlier, it may be said, so as not to embarrass the 
national administration in effort it 
have been contemplating. 

The governor's first act was to write a letter 
to the President. When the Atlantic City con- 
ference broke up the governor telephoned to the 
White House asking for an interview. The in- 
terview was arranged and Governor Pinchot hur- 
ried to Washington. His object was to learn 
whether the administration at Washington had 
further plans and to ascertain whether interven- 
tion on his own part would disarrange Federal 
plans if there were any. 

At the White House Governor Pinchot learned 
that the President had no plans and that the field 
was clear. The governor came into the situation 
on his own initiative and there is every indication 
that the Persident was exceedingly glad to have 
the problem thus taken off his hands. 

Governor Pinchot had been preparing for ac- 
tion for some time before he visited the White 
House. He had gathering and 
formulating a plan for bringing miners and mine 
owners together. Ile had discussed the question 
with many persons and he repre- 
sentatives of both sides of his probable course of 
action. He had sought to learn whether 
action on his part would be agreeable. It was 
known to representatives of the miners that the 
governor intended to act nearly a week before his 
first open step was taken. 

It isean interesting fact that many officials in 
the Federal Government had centered their efforts 
on the 


any might 


been statistics 


had informed 


also 


anthracite. 
They seemed to accept an anthracite strike as a 
certainty and to bend their efforts toward pro- 
moting the idea of a substitute for that fuef. 
Strangely—or so it seems, at any rate—almost 
all official talk of a substitute hinged on bitumi- 
nous coal. The strength of the bituminous coa! 
interests was striking. There are some twenty- 
substitutes for anthracite coal, chief of which are 
oil and electricity, but official circles 
themselves to bituminous coal. The conference 
of Eastern governors, held just prior to the break- 
ing up of the Atlantic City conference, also joined 
the chorus for bituminous coal. 

The success of Governor Pinchot’s efforts had 
ruined the hopes of the bituminous producers, 
but their hopes ran high for a time. It is interest- 
ing to note that the bituminous interests -that 
were behind the agitation were chiefly non-union 
mine owners. The United Mine Workers of 
America have repeatedly called attention to the 
situation and it is not improbable that politicians 
in some quarters may be a long time explaining 
away what some believe to have been an alliance 
between them and non-union interests for a fresh 
onslaught on the Miners’ Union. 

The Pinchot 
bituminous scheme and the gallant action of the 
Miners’ Union 
duction of anthracite coal during the coming win- 
The Pennsylvania, in 
what he did, acted on his own initiative and not 
as the messenger or representative of anyone else. 


question of a substitute for 


confined 


conference ruined the non-union 


made certain the continued pro- 


ter season, Governor of 


BY THE WAY. 

Walter Duranty, who sends from Moscow to 
his paper, the New York Times, some of the best 
bolshevik propaganda, writes that “it goes with- 
out saying that the ‘Comintern’ (Communist In- 
ternational) spends money abroad for its work. 

This is important because Duranty knows pre- 
cisely what the bolshevik leaders are doing. He 
has their confidence. He continues: 

“The amount doubtless is exaggerated—indeed 
the best results have been achieved in Moscow, 
where foreign communists receive instructions 
and where chapter and verse examples of what 
to do and what to avoid are shown them. 

“The officials of the Russian government de- 
clare that the ‘Comintern’s’ work and money are 
entirely apart from the Russian government. But 
they admit that the communist party controls the 
Russian government; and the ‘Comintern’ is sim- 
ply the party’s foreign or missionary branch. 
The money it employs abroad comes from Rus- 
sian pockets, so that the distinction they attempt 
to make is rather Jesuitical.” 

Pilgrims who go to Moscow to “see for them- 
selves” should know these things before they go 
—and perhaps most of them do! 


A committee of the American Bar Association 
reported to the recent convention of that organi- 
zation that there are about a million and a half of 
reds in this country. 

Keep your hand on your watch, look out for 
your hat and coat, and keep your bomb-proof 
vest handy! 

A million and a half of revolutionists right 
here and among us. 
it come to this? 


By the great horn spoon, has 


Now, the committee of lawyers to the contrary 
notwithstanding, things are not so bad. If there 
were a million and a half reds in America the 
lawyers might well stand up on their hind legs 
and shiver their timbers—but, ’tain’t so, Algernon, 
‘taint so. 

Why be ridiculous 
Why indulge in fables? 

The truth is enough and nobody 
sense wants the outlook to be any 
it is. 

There aren’t a million and a half of crazy people 
in the country. 

And there aren’t a million and a half of reds. 

Must lawyers always be lawyers? 


about the red business? 
with any 
worse than 


Bill Foster goes and gets himself shot at in 
Chicago with blank cartridges. 

At least no bullet 
shooting. 


holes show up after the 

Mellerdrammer! 

The regular old dyed in the wool, blown in the 
bottle, aged in the wood, branded on the neck 
mellerdrammer! 

3ut it is surely darned fierce when a fellow 
has to depend on blank cartridges for notoriety 
and reputation, 


— 


By load factor is meant the ratio that the aver- 
age demand for electricity bears to the maximum 
demand during a given period. Outside of San 
Francisco it is claimed that the power companies 
sell electricity on a load factor of between 60 and 
70 per cent. In San Francisco, where the use 
of electricity is less diversified, the load factor is 
only 45 per cent. This means that during such 
time as the maximum demand is not in effect, a 
portion of the plant will have to be idle—S, F. 
Bulletin. 


> 
Final passage of the 1923-24 tax rate of $3.47 
on the $100 valuation was voted Monday by the 
Supervisors. The tax is based on an assessment 


roll of more than $664,000,000 and a budget of 
26,000,000. 
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His horse dropped dead and his mule went lame 

And he lost three cows in a poker game; 

Then a cyclone came on a summer’s day 

And carried the home where he lived away; 

Then the tax collector he came around 

And charged him up with a hole .in the ground; 

Then the village marshal he hove in view 

And made him settle his street tax, too. 

Did he grieve when his old friends failed to call? 

When the cyclone came and swallowed all? 

Did he moan or sigh, did he weep or cry? 

Did he curse the hurricane sweeping by? 

No! No. Not he, but he climbed on the hill 

Where standing room was left him still, 

And taking his hat from his old bald head, 

With poise sublime, he gently said: 

“The last six months have been bad, you bet, 

But, thank God, I haven’t the smallpox yet.” 
—New York Sun. 
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The Hetch Hetchy is turned on again. Every- 
body is getting ready for it. The financiers and 
the taxpayers are watering their resources and 
income, the corporations and _ their stockholders 
are combining their powers of persuasion, cor- 
poreal and incorporeal, and the politicians and 
newspapers are on edge to execute their orders. 
It looks like a good scrap. Each little general is 
mapping out his plan of campaign. What mat- 
ters it that all the plans differ? Are they not all 
designed “for the good of San Francisco,” and 
do we not employ a city engineer to make the 
Hetch Hetchy a success, no matter how many 
obstacles we place in his way, or how often we 
tell him we have no money to spend for Hetch 
Hetchy? So why worry, when there is so much 
glory to go around, and nobody is responsible 
for the outcome of the fight? It seems so, but 
is it? Already the power interests are consolidat- 
ing their forces, while those who favor the de- 
velopment of Hetch Hetchy are dividing them- 
selves into three or four different camps. To 
anybody who is sincere in advocating municipal 
ownership and operation of Hetch Hetchy power 
and water, it ought to be plain that unless the 
friends of municipal ownership lay aside their 
minor differences they will suffer as great a de- 
feat as a year ago when the power interests de- 
feated the State water and power act. All friends 
of municipal ownership and operation of public 
utilities must get together or be held responsible 
for coming defeat. 


Employment Agencies 


The fee-collecting employment agencies that have preyed upon women and 
girls through exorbitant fees for nearly twenty years in this State are determined 
not to give up the opportunity to mulct money from those in search of positions 
until there is no other course left open to them. For ten years attempts were made 
to get laws passed by the State Legislature that would bring them under proper 
regulation as to fees and the manner of doing business, but at every session they 
sent a powerful lobby to Sacramento and succeeded in defeating every effort to 
regulate the business. Nearly two years ago a move was started looking to the 
creation of a public sentiment that would induce the Legislature to ignore the 
influence of the lobbyists representing these salary sharks and to present measures 
for adoption that would be effective in curbing the grossest of the evils practiced. 

A conference of organizations of all kinds was called to deal with the subject 
and map out plans of action in order to insure the success of the campaign for 
improvement in the employment agency field. Committees were appointed by the 
conference looking to state-wide publicity, the drafting of measures for presenta- 
tion to the Legislature and the strengthening of the Free Public Employment 
service. After months of painstaking research three bills were prepared and pre- 
sented to the Legislature for adoption. As usual the employment agencies flooded the 
Capitol Building with lobbyists, employed attorneys who were members of the Legis- 
lature, and felt quite confident that they would be able to thwart the efforts of 
those who were working for regulation just as they had done at every session for 
ten years. However, they soon discovered that they were confronted with a dif- 
ferent situation than they had ever had to deal with before, and they became des- 
perate in the methods they used to defeat the legislation. In spite of their opposi- 
tion the Assembly passed the measures by great majorities. The salary sharks 
then centered their attention on the Senate, and for a time it looked very much 
as though they were going to succeed in killing the bills. But the determination 
and skill of those sponsoring the measure asserted itself, the Senate placed its 
stamp of approval upon the three bills and they went to the Governor for signature. 
Here again the sharks used every scheme and device they could conceive of to induce 
the Governor not to sign the bills. After a most strenuous fight, however, Governor 
Richardson, a few days before the time limit was up, placed his signature upon them 
and they became the law of the State of California. 

The agencies then went into the courts with the hope that they might succeed 
in having one of the laws declared unconstitutional. An application for an in- 
junction restraining the State Labor Commissioner from enforcing the law limit- 
ing the fees that might be charged to a maximum of 10 per cent of the first month’s 
pay was made to the Superior Court in Los Angeles. The bringing of the suit in 
the southern part of the State caused some inconvenience to the sponsors of the 
law, but they were determined that nothing should be left undone to insure the 
success of the cause, so witnesses were gathered, evidence of various kinds accumu- 
lated, and the trial opened Tuesday morning, September 11, in Department 24 of 
the Superior Court, Judge Paul Burks presiding. The agencies claimed the law 
was unconstitutional because it conflicted with the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, and that it was also invalid because it fixed the maximum 
fee at a figure that amounted to confiscation of their business. After three days 
of testimony and arguments the case was submitted to the court for decision, and 
the judge decided that the sharks were wrong and the people right in both instances. 

The law will now take effect at once and the agencies will not be permitted 
to charge any girl more than 10 per cent of the first month’s pay for sending her 
to a position. Of course the agencies have the right to appeal and have indicated 
they will take advantage of this right and fight the law to the last extremity. They 
have been beaten at every turn so far, but will, of course, continue to retard the 
wheels of justice until every resource h 


as been exhausted, which means several 
months more of the contest. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 
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The seven wonders of Chicago, according to the 
press of that progressive city, are: the boulevard 
and park system, the stockyards, Field Museum, 
University of Chicago, the Municipal Pier, Lake 
Michigan, the Marshall Field store. San Fran- 
cisco is a much younger city, but it has already 
some wonders, and will eventually have seven like 
Chicago. Among our best prospects are: Golden 
Gate Park, Hetch Hetchy water and power sup- 
ply, Market Street, the Burnham Plan, Golden 
Gate bridge, the municipal railway, and the Board 
of Supervisors. 


The member who is really interested in the 
progress of the organized workers will not neg- 
lect to demand the union label on all purchases 
because the union label is the most potent peace- 
able means of insuring good conditions for those 
who are sensible enough to organize. The pure- 
ly selfish individual, of course, will pay no atten- 
tion to anything that does not hold out the hope 
of immediate personal benefit, but the trade-union 
movement was not built up by such people, nor 
was it made an effective instrument for justice 
and fair dealing by such characters. 


One of the surprises in the recent United States 
Senate inquiry into the holdings of the Rocke- 
fellers in oil companies was the fact that the elder 
Rockefeller hardly owned 1 per cent of the stock 
of any of the Standard Oil group, while his son 
owned stock estimated to be worth $410,874,899. 
Of course the income from this amount, set at 
$11,956,622 a year, yields a tidy contribution to the 
government. But if such a fortune as $410,000,000 
were transferred under the Federal Inheritance 
Law, which levies 25 per cent on all fortunes 
above $10,000,000 upon the succession to the 
estate, the government would be enriched by 
more than $102,000,000.—The Christian Science 
Monitor. 


A spanking machine which would have instru- 
ments varying from a broad paddle to a cat o’ 
nine tails and so geared as to be administered 
with different degrees of severity, has been advo- 
cated to take the place of jail sentences for first 
offenders under the criminal code by the crown 
prosecutor at Winnipeg, Manitoba. Some ten 
years ago California struggled with the problem 
of how to deal with first offenders and progres- 
sive people of the State advocated to place the 
young offenders on a state farm to learn habits 
of useful work. Now, the question that comes 
uppermost to our minds is this, which proposal 
is the most humane and best adapted to reform 
young criminals? Are you ready for the ques- 
tion? 


This is constitution week and a lot of good 
people are not only celebrating it but also doing 
a lot of damage to the souls of other good people 
by questioning the motives of anybody and every- 
body who believes in the constitution all right, 
but may have some notions about it being a good 
thing to change a few particulars in that provi- 


dential document. As the constitution itself pro- 
vides for its amendment in any particular, we have 
difficulty in reconciling the liberal attitude of the 
framers of the constitution with the fanatical wor- 
shipers of the constitution in our own days who 
apparently forget the conditions of doubt and 
compromise that animated the whole country at 
the time of the adoption of the constitution. This 
leads us to ask, who are the greatest defenders 
of the constitution, those who worship it like a 
fetich or those who can see its defects and strive 
to make it better? 
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WIT AT RANDOM 


Staten 


“Eliza,” said a friend of the family to the old 
colored washerwoman, “have you seen Miss 
Edith’s fiance?” 

Eliza pondered for a moments, then bent over 
the !aundry tubs once more. “No, ma’am,” she 
said, “it ain’t been in the wash yet.”—The Chris- 
tian Evangelist (St. Louis). 


A noted financier was taken seriously ill at 90 
years old and felt that his end was near. 

“Nonsense,” said the doctor, “the Lord isn’t 
going to take you until you’ve passed the 100 
mark.” ; ) | 

“No, my friend,” said the aged banker, “that 
wouldn’t be good finance. Why should the Lord 
wait until I reach par when He can pick me up 
at 90?”—Business Magazine. 


They were giving a dinner party and the 
coachman had come in to help wait at table. Sev- 
eral guests had suffered from his lack of exper- 
ience, and in serving peas he approached a very 
deaf old lady and inquired: 

“Peas, mum?” 

No answer. 

“Peas mum?” (Louder.) 

The old lady saw that some one was speaking 
to her, and lifted her ear trumpet to the ques- 
tioner. The coachman, secing the large end of 
the trumpet directed toward him, thought: 

“Tt must be a new way of takin’ ’em, but I 
s’pose she likes ’em that way.” 

And down the trumpet went the peas.—Atlanta 
Journal. 


“Hang it, boy!’ exclaimed the tenderfoot from 
the East as a bellboy for a Texas hotel came 
bouncing in on him without knocking, “haven't 
you got any manners about you?” 

“Didn’t you ring?” asked the boy. 

“Of course I rang.” 

“Didn’t you ring three times?” 

“Tt may have been three, as I was in a hurry 
for ice water, but that doesn’t excuse you for 
bursting in the door.” 

“Beg pardon,” replied the boy, as he backed out, 
“but you ought to read the bell card. It’s one 
ring for the porter, two for the bellboy, and three 
for a gun, and when a guest rings for a gun in 
this hotel the orders are to get it to him before 
the other fellow can beg his pardon!’—Houston 
Post. 


Pretty Customer—Of course, I want my shoes 
to be plenty large enough, but at the same time 
I want them to look neat and trim, you know. 

Shoe Clerk—I see. You want them large in- 
side, but small outside —Judge. 


Country Boy—Naw, I ain’t sellin’ this big trout, 
mister, Yer ain’t got money enough to buy it. 

City Angler—Well, at least, let me measure 
him, so I can truthfully say how big the trout 
was that got away from me.—Boston Transcript. 


Lord Balfour praises the waiters that he met 
in Washington at the conference on limitation 
of armaments and tells the following story: “I 
was at a hotel where all the waiters were col- 
ored men. On the first evening I pushed away 
the menu, and gave the waiter a coin. 

““Just bring me a good dinner,Uncle,’ I said. 
He brought me an excellent dinner. I continued 
this plan for a fortnight. When I left my waiter 
said to me, ‘Good-by, sah, an’ good luck, and 
when yoh or any of yoh frien’s come here what 
can’t read the menu, jes ax foh ole Calhoun 
Clay.’”—Spokesman’s Review (Washington). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


b—---— + 
HEROES OF EVERYDAY. 


All honor give to the stalwart soul 
In the brunt of a grim retreat, 

Who can lift his chin with an honest grin 
As he swallows the dregs of defeat; 

Ringed round with foes from the hills 
To the far horizon’s rim, 

Yet with unawed eye—who would deny 
The hero’s palm to him? 


behind 


Yet not alone in the battle’s front 
Does the stout heart challenge the foe; 
There are trials far from the heat of war 
That the world may never know. 
Life often enough is an irksome thing, 
And the pluckiest chap of all 
Is the one who can face with unshaken grace 
The worries the world deems small. 


When glory is dim and romance afar 
And tomorrow’s opaque and gray, 
Man’s worst and best meets the crucial test 
In the furnace heat of today! 
So let us pause for a meed of praise 
To the work-world’s rank and file— 
The men who met life’s fume and fret 
With a level head and a smile! 
—Ted Olson, in Forbes Magazine. 


> 
GOVERNOR’S BUDGET IS WOBBLING. 


Governor Richardson’s state “economy” pro- 
gram is staggering under a blow administered 
last Friday by the State Supreme Court, which 
decided that the State Railroad Commission’s 
fees belong to a special fund for that body to 
spend, and are not to be diverted to the general 
fund. 

This is the first of the important suits brought 
by state departments against the Governor and 
his State Board of: Control to be decided, and the 
likelihood of the administration losing similar 
actions is forecast by the decision. 


Justice Thomas W. Lennon, who wrote the de- 
cision, later stated that this opinion applies only 
to the Railroad Commission. Each case will have 
to be determined on its merits, as some of the 
twenty-three state departments are self-support- 
ing, while others, like the Railroad Commission, 
do not collect enough in fees to entirely pay their 
way. 

The Supreme Court decision holds that the 
budget bill does not operate as an implied repeal 
of all appropriations made by statute preceding 
the bill, and therefore doing away with all special 
funds and turning them into the general fund. 
This is contrary to the stand taken by Governor 
Richardson and his advisers. 

Other suits pending include those of the State 
Board of Education, the State Board of Osteo- 
pathic Examiners and the State Board of Nurses 
Registration. 

State Controller Riley said: “The Railroad 
Commission decision, I believe, will also serve 
to give partly self-sustaining departments, such 
as branches of the Agricultural Department and 
some of the state hospitals, control of the funds 
which they collect.” 


> 


EMPLOYMENT LAGS. 


Employment receded slightly in the manufac- 
turing plants of New York in August, according 
to the New York state department of labor. 

Small reductions have been reported every 
month since March, it is stated, but the total de- 
crease leaves the employment level as high as it 
was at the beginning of the year and there is no 
definite evidence of a downward trend 


Pre ee nn nnt 
TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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Secretary-Treasurer J. W. Hays will arrive in 
San Francisco from Los Angeles on Sunday 
morning, September 23rd and will stay at least 
two days. He has been in attendance at the 
meeting of the Board of Trustees at the Union 
Printers Home in Colorado Springs and is now 
on his way to Portland to attend the session of 
the Label Department of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 

Don K. Stauffer, President of No. 21, and 
James W. Mullen, editor of Labor Clarion, are 
among the delegates attending the sessions of the 
California State Federation of Labor at Stockton 
this week. 

Perhaps it was affinity of size, as Dan O’Con- 
nell is no dwarf, but whatever the reason Firpo 
looked the candy to Dan and when “Tar Flat” 
Gallagher presumed to question his judgment 
Dan told him to “put up” or “shut up.” Well, 
the boy from Tar Flat never yet “shut up” in a 
case of this sort. But let us draw the curtain; 
the nicking of Dan’s bank roll is too recent to 
be set forth in cold type. 

What procrastination will do! Bill Harris kept 
postponing his wedding day for one cause or an- 
other, until, in the classic language of Chet Mar- 
tin, the to-be Mrs. Bill grew weary and gave him 
the “air.” A 

The friends of H. P. Olsen are congratulating 
him upon being able to work again after nigh two 
months of illness. Mr. Olsen showed up the 
last two days of last week. 

About ten days of the San Joaquin Valley 
warmth was sufficient to steam Tom Hearn up 
for the winter. He got plenty of the famous 
valley sunshine, as he was out in the open every 
day picking almonds in his orchard. 

D. A. Paddock has developed into an expert 
hiker. Last Sunday, and in fact nearly every Sun- 
day, he hired a sub to indulge his favorite pastime 
and, as he carries a kodak, his collection of photo- 
graphs has assumed considerable bulk. 

W. H. Ellis is in Stockton as a delegate to the 
California State Federation of Labor. Rely on 
William to legislate for whatever will advance 
the interests of fellow laborers. 

E. F. Owen, the “Sheik,” boarded a rattler 
Wednesday to return to that “dear Baltimore,” 
whence he came only a few months since. This 
trip completes the “Sheik’s” fourth journey across 
the continent in two years. 

O. K. Swiggett hasn’t those initials tacked on 
without a reason, as, for instance, when work was 
scarce a few weeks ago, he was lucky enough to 
be Al Adams’ sub during Al’s trip to Yosemite, 
and on being relieved Bill Ellis hired him T. F. 
It surely looks like Mr. Swiggett is O. K. 

Owning a Ford a few weeks convinced V. C. 
Berry he wanted something else. After scouting 
around a bit Mr. Berry’s eye alighted on a little 
enclosed car, and, as the poet says, he has “hitched 
his wagon to a Star.” 

Globe-trotting Val Hassmer, known to prints 
far and wide, reached the golden city last week 
and is bestowing the light of his countenance up- 
on the Chronicle bunch. 

A situation opening up in Sacramento, W. I. 
Laughlin hurried to the capital early last week 
and oozed himself in. When it comes to job 
work, W. I. takes the head of the class any old 
time. 

Some of these salesmanship schools must be 
delivering the goods; at least that one Jack Mc- 
Dermott attended is. A friend asked Jack to 
sell a few Sciot Circus tickets; he sold thirty-five 
in two days and got the money for them, too, 
constituting a record for this year’s circus ticket 
sales. 

The Printers’ Board of Trade held a big dinner 
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meeting at 6 P. M., Thursday, September 20th, 
at the Commercial Club. 

Joseph C. Laney, president of the California 
Typothetae, headed a special delegation from 
Alameda County. This delegation told us about 
the Graphic Arts Exposition to be held in Oak- 
land in October, a message of genuine interest 
to every man connected with the graphic arts. 
A number of speakers enlivened our bill of 
fare with a feast of reason.” 

Robert Newton Lynch, general manager of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce spoke 
on “Putting Our Imprint on the World.” 

Harrison S. Robinson, president of the Oak- 
land Chamber of Commerce, told us about “Co- 
operation and the Inter-dependence of Communi- 
ties.” 

Dr. James L. Gordon, pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church, answered questions in his 
characteristic way. 


——&_______ 


SHOP BEFORE SIX P. M. 

Retail Clerks’ Union, Local 432, and Retail 
Shoe Clerks’ Union, Local 410, have combined 
for an active and vigorous campaign before the 
various organizations of labor in this city, urg- 
ing their members and families to shop before 
six o’clock p. m., every day of the week, when 
buying in the downtown business district, in the 
men’s and women’s wearing apparel stores, and 
only in those stores where the salesperson can 
show a paid-up union card. Some of the down- 
town retail merchants selling clothing, furnish- 
ing goods, hats and shoes, while professing to 
be most friendly to organized labor, and seeking 
the patronage of the union man and woman, at 
the same time are endeavoring to destroy the 
clerks’ unions and return to longer hours of 
labor, and lower wages for the clerks. If suc- 
cessful in their efforts to eliminate the union 
clerk, as well as dispose of the union store, not 
only will the organized labor movement be 
weakened, but it will encourage other employers 
of union labor to do likewise. Every union man 
and woman has an opportunity to protect their 
organization and working conditions at this time, 
by getting behind the clerks. When you enter 
a clothing, furnishing goods, hat or shoe store 
in the downtown business district of San Fran- 
cisco, to trade, do so before six o’clock p. m. 
every day, and refuse to make a purchase unless 
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the salesperson who serves you has a Clerks’ 
union card. No union store is open after that 
hour. No store is a union store unless the clerk 
has a union card. Union labor asks the other 
fellow to employ union labor; so union men and 
women should also be consistent and employ 
union labor, when you spend your union dollars, 
made under union conditions. Help the clerks 
maintain their organization, and uphold union 
hours and wages, so they can help you in your 
hour of need. Patronize union stores and union 
clerks, It’s to your benefit to do so. 
Se — 
THOSE “WEALTHY” MINERS. 

Colorado coal miners worked an average of 87 
days in the first seven months of this year, ac- 
cording to a report by the Colorado State Mine 
Inspection Bureau. The miners’ income during 
this period averaged $87.50 a month. 


Health Hint A 1—If you’ve got anything to 
say to a mule say it right to its face. 


SAVE MONEY 


by making all 
your purchases in 
stores located on 


MISSION STREET 
16th to 26th and Army 


Mission St. Merchants Assn. 
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For 26 years we have maintained a reputation for integrity 


JEWELERS, WATCHMAKERS 
OPTICIANS 


715 Market St., bet. 3rd and 4th, 
San Francisco 


All Jewelry and watch repairing guaranteed 


Tne San Francisco Savings ano Loan Society 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10th, 1868. 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks. 


SAVINGS 


COMMERCIAL 


Member Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
JUNE 30th, 1923 


Capital Actually Paid Up 


Reserve and Contingent Funds 


Employees’ Pension Fund 
MISSION BRANCH 


PARK-PRESIDIO DISTRICT BRANCH 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


$86,255,685.28 
82,455,685.28 
1,000,000.00 
2,800,000.00 
414,917.52 


Mission and 21st Streets 
Clement St. and 7th Ave. 

... Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


A Dividend to Depositors of Four and One-quarter (414) 
per cent per annum was declared, Interest compounded 
QUARTERLY instead of Semi-Annually as heretofore. 
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LOCKOUT AND STRIKE DEFINED. 

The General Executive Board in reporting to 
the convention held this month at Los Angeles 
by the Bakery & Confectionery Workers‘ Inter- 
national Union, submits the following differences 
between lockouts and strikes that must be con- 
sidered when affiliated unions apply for strike and 
lockout benefits: 

“One of the most serious problems confronting 
the general Executive Board during the three- 
years’ period under review was the apparent in- 
ability on the part of a number of local unions 
to properly differentiate between a lockout and a 
legal strike and in quite a few instances attempts 
were made to construe illegally-called strikes as 
lockouts in order to secure from the International 
Union benefit payments for the members involved. 
Needless to say that every single lockout reported 
receives the most stringent investigation on the 
part of the representatives of the International 
Union. However, in order to provide our local 
unions with a proper interpretation of our consti- 
tution in its application to lockouts and legal 
strikes, the General Executive Board—during its 
annual session in 1921—adopted a declaration ap- 
pertaining to this important question, and for the 
benefit of our delegates and for the membership 
a reiteration of the same on this occasion is but 
appropriate and undoubtedly helpful. In connec- 
tion with this vital question the General Execu- 
tive Board declared: 

““A declaration on the part of a union shop 
employer, or a combination of union shop em- 
ployers, to the effect that their union employees 
must cease their connection with the union or 
cease work; or any combination entered into by a 
number of union shop employers to carry out 
the purpose of throwing their union employees 
out of employment without any cause or action 
on their part, and employing non-union em- 
ployees, shall be deemed a lockout. 

“Whenever a lockout is reported to the Inter- 
national Union, the local union shall be required 
directly, or through a representative of the In- 
ternational Union, to furnish satisfactory proof 
that the reported lockout is a bona-fide lockout 
as herein defined. 

““A declaration on the part of a union shop 
employer, or combination of union shop em- 
ployers, that his or their union employees work- 
ing in his or their shops must accept a reduction 
in wages, or concede other working conditions 
specifically provided for in the signed union 
agreement or cease their employment, and the 
local union refuses to accept such reduction in 
wages or concede other provisions of the signed 
agreement, that then becomes a strike (and not a 
lockout), to maintain provisions of existing 
signed agreement, and requires official strike per- 
mission from the International Union by the local 
union (before putting into effect) to make the 
strike legal within the meanings of International 
laws.’ 

“This declaration ought to be borne constantly 
in mind by the representatives, who are entrusted 
with the preservation and the advancement of the 
interests of our affiliated local unions and if the 
same is observed properly in spirit and intent the 
unfortunate occurrence of illegal strikes and their 
natural depressing consequences upon the mem- 
bers involved will be successfully avoided. 

> 
NO LABOR SHORTAGE. 

Reports from Sharon, Pa., indicate that Judge 
Gary’s prophecy of a labor shortage is not being 
verified in that steel center. The steel trust is 
operating its sheet and tin mills at full capacity, 
the Carnegie plants are on the same basis and 
American Steel and Wire Mills are operating 
100 per cent. Independents are running at nor- 
mal capacities. 


& 
Practice what you preach. Consistently demand 
the union label on every purchase. 


SHIRTS 


$1.85 to $3.15 


UNION-MADE and sold direct from FACTORY-TO-WEARER 


EAGLESON & CO. - 1118 Market St. 


Sacramento Fresno 


A Model 
Store for the 


Whole 
Family 


— UNDERWEAR — TIES 


$1.25, $2, $2.65, $4.75 95c to $1.85 


Los Angeles SAN FRANCISCO 


UNION 
LABEL 


Onevery one of these items 


wo oony 


Shoe of Comfort 


-  frankWerner Co. 


Shoes of Merit Only — 


Home of the famous NOT-A-CORN, the 


SEPARATE DEP TS FOR MEN-WOMEN &€% CHILDREN 


GROUND FLOOR-FLOOD BLDG.POWELL & MARKET 


THE LABOR CLARION 


IS YOUR JOURNAL 


It is owned and controlled by the San Francisco 
Labor Council, with which you are affiliated. It talks for 
you fifty-two times a year and you should have it in your 
home every week in the year. It counsels with you on 
matters of policy relating to your welfare and seeks to 
protect your interests always. 


It gives you the expression of opinion of the most 
forward minds in the trade union movement on subjects 
vital to you and to all workers. 


The larger the circulation of your paper the safer 
will be your position and the more rapid will be the 
progress of the workers generally. In such a work you 
should have a part, and the way to take that part is by 
subscribing to the paper and patronizing its advertisers. 


If in the past your organization has not been sub- 
scribing for its entire membership, begin to do so now. 
Unions subscribing for their membership are given the 
same rate that prevailed before the great war, 85 cents 
per member per year. While almost all other publica- 
tions have increased subscription rates the Labor Clarion 
has not, and its circulation has benefited by that policy, 
but it should have thousands more on its lists and ex- 
pects to get them. 
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LABOR TEMPLE 
SIXTEENTH AND CAPP STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Synopsis of Minutes of September 14, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent George S. Hollis. 

Roll Call of Officers—AII present with the ex- 
ception of Secretary O’Connell, who was excused. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Communications—Filed—From Mrs. Harding, 
thanking Council for its kind expressions ot sym- 
pathy. From the following unions enclosing do- 
nations for the Japanese Relief Fund: Janitdérs, 
Laundry Wagon Drivers, Bakery Wagon Driv- 
ers, Waiters No. 30, Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
Moving Picture Operators, Teamsters No. 85, 
Jewelry Workers. From Label Section, stating 
that Brother Frank Lively was authorized to 
speak for the Section on the floor of the Council. 
From Senator Johnson, expressing appreciation 
for being permitted to be a part of a great occa- 
sion. From Chief O’Brien, acknowledging receipt 
of Council’s letter expressing thanks for the man- 
ner in which the department policed the Labor 
Day celebration. 

Referred to the Executive Committee—Wage 
scale of the Water Workers’ Union. From the 
People’s Legislative Service, relative to its 
service. 

Referred to Label Section—From Union-Made 
Garment Manufacturers’ Association, relative to 
prison-made garments. 

Request Complied With—From J. M. Gwinn, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, stating if satis- 
factory to Council that he would address them 
on October 5th. 

Reports of Unions—Cigar Makers—The Stogie 
Makers are on strike in this city against the Patri 
Cigar Factory which is Said firm 
manufactures the Van Camp cigar, which is made 
by Chinese. 

Label Section—Extended an 
unions to affiliate with the Section. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were issued for same. 

Special Committee—Delegate Boyen reported 
on the Hetch-Hetchy matter. 

The Council was addressed by the following 
delegates from the Convention of the Amalgam- 
ated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Delegates Armstrong, Nelson, Nor- 
Elford, Arthur and 


non-union. 


invitation to all 


Employees: 
ton, Lovey, Burns, Dwyer, 
Holleran. 

Receipts—$984.38. Expenses—$567.23. 

Council adjourned at 10:30 P. M. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
> 
LABEL SECTION. 
Minutes of Meeting Held September 5th, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15, by President 
Desepte, with all officers present but J. P. Griffin. 

Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 

Communications— From the Union Label 
Collar Co., in regard to urging stores to buy 
union-made collars; referred to the secretary. 

Moved and carried that we seat the delegates 
from the Waiters and Egg Inspectors, pending 
the arrival of their credentials. 

Reports of Unions—Cooks Helpers—Reported 
that business is good; are going to send two dele- 
-gates to the State Convention. Cooks—Reported 
that business is good; look for the house card. 
Laborers—Reported that business is good: all 
members working. Waiters—Reported that bus- 
good. Lithographers—Reported that 
they signed up one more house. All bank checks 
that don’t bear the lithographers’ label are unfair. 
Through the efforts of the Section they have se- 
cured their checks with the union label and 
printed on union water-marked paper. Retail 
Shoe Clerks—Reported that Werners, Walk-Over 


iness is 
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and Galenkamps are still unfair. Cap Makers— 
Reported that business is good; all members 
working. California Cap Co., at 16th and Mission 
Streets, is unfair. Ask a demand for their label 
when buying caps or cloth hats. Cracker Bak- 
ers—Reported that business is fair; working but 
4 days a week. Mutual Biscuit Co. is closed 
down. National Biscuit Co. is still unfair. Egg 
Inspectors—Reported that business is good; all 
members working. Painters—Reported that bus- 
iness is good; all members working. Hoisting 
Engineers—Reported that business is good; all 
members working; initiated 6 members at the 
last meeting; sending two delegates to the State 
Convention. Grocery Clerks—Reported that the 
Piggly Wiggly, Skaggs and Great Western Gro- 
cery are still unfair; ask for and demand the 
clerks’ working button, color changes every 
month, color for September is green on white. 
Auxiliary—Reported that they have made final 
plans for the dance, which is to be held on Sat- 
urday evening, October 27th, at Labor Temple. 
All women are invited to join the Auxiliary. Still 
going around to the unions in regard to purchas- 
ing union-made goods. 

Committee Reports—Moved and carried that 
the report of the agitation committee be received 
and concurred in. 

Visiting Committee’s Report — Monday, pro- 
gress; Tuesday, progress; Wednesday, went to 
Egg Inspectors, Machinists; Thursday, progress; 
Friday, no committee. 

New Business—Moved and carried that the 
resignation of President W. G. Desepte be ac- 
cepted. Frank Lively was duly elected as Presi- 
dent to fill the unexpired term of W. G. Desepte. 
John Coakly was duly elected as a member of the 
trustee to fill the unexpired term of the late J. 
Frankenstein. J. P. Naughton was duly elected 
to fill the unexpired term of Frank Lively. 

Moved and carried that President Lively act 
as spokesman for the Section on the floor of the 
Labor Council. 

Agitation Committee will meet next Tuesday 
evening. 

-Trustees reported faborably on the bills and 
same were ordered paid. 

Receipts—Dues $24.00; agent’s fund, 
total, $37.94. Disbursements—$60.00. 


Fraternally submitted, 
WM. H. LANE, Secretary. 
> 


LADIES’ AUXILIARY. 


Minutes of Meeting Held September 12, 1923. 

The regular meeting of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
was held Wednesday evening, September 12th, 
in Brotherhood Hall, Labor Temple, President 
Sister M. Desepte presiding, 


$13.94; 


Roll was called and the absentees were: Edith 
Simpson, Elva Mueller and Mrs, John Coakley. 

Communications were read and ordered filed. 

Bills were approved by the trustees and ordered 
paid. 

Unfinished Business: Motion made was sec- 
onded and carried that tickets for our Anniver- 
sary Dance be mailed to the various unions. Let- 
ters accompanying them to be mimeographed. 
Sister Desepte to have charge. 

Good of the Auxiliary: Interesting experiences 
were related by Sisters Baller, Bateson and De- 
septe in their agitation for the Label, Card and 
Button. 

This being our Social Night, all other business 
was dispensed with. 

The report of Financial 
was next read. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Meeting adjourned at 8:30, to meet again in 
regular session Wednesday, September 26th, 1923. 
Fraternally submitted, 

TINA FOSEN, Secretary. 


MINERS ASSAULTED. 

Miners continue to be brutally assaulted in vari- 
ous anti-union sections of the country, the coal 
commission is again informed by a committee 
representing the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

In a protest filed with the commission, tlie 
unionists recite the case of James Pascoe, presi- 
dent of District No. 30, United Mine Workers, 
who was terribly beaten by a gun man at Paints- 
ville, Ky. 

“This is but one of the hundreds of cases that 
are on record, but it is a fair sample of the 
methods that are employed by these non-union 
coal companies,” said the committee. “The Pas- 
coe case is no different from the scores of others 
that happen continually in southern West Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, Colorado, Utah, Maryland and 
elsewhere where the union is weak. The United 
Mine Workers of America are praying this com- 
mission for some sort of action or recommenda- 
tion that will bring this situation squarely before 
the American people.” 
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UNFAIR RAILROAD PROPAGANDA. 

The railroad executives are spending millions 
of the people’s money to poison public opinion 
on federal operation of railroads during the war, 
said former Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo in 
a letter to United States Senator Couzens of 
Michigan. 

Mr. McAdoo points out that federal operation 
of railroads in war time and private operation 
in peace time are “two distinct propositions.” 
The railroads include the total cost of transpor- 
tation of all kinds as a charge against federal 
operation. The railroads fail to point out that 
this cost includes operating coastwise steamships 
and inland waterways, which had to be taken over 
for war purposes, including liquidation of all 
their claims; the cost of operating the express 
companies, and the Pullman companies, which the 
government had to take over in order to furnish 
services essential to the war, and the liquidation 
of all claims of every kind and character arising 
therefrom. 

Other charges the government had to meet, 
and which the railroads now escape, include: 

“The cost of constructing tracks to training 
camps and the cost of many structures used ex- 
clusively for war purposes, all of which were 
valueless for peace time operation and a loss to 
the government. 

“The liquidation of all claims for personal in- 
juries and property damages on the railroads not 
included in operating costs. 

“Adjustment of market value of inventories of 
materials and supplies on return to private con- 
trol. 

“Claims of the railroads for alleged under- 
maintenance and for every kind of false demand 
which they have been able to devise and for 
which they have been trying to make the gov- 
ernment liable. 

“All of these elements enter into and fix the 
total cost of trnsportation for war purposes,” 
continued Mr. McAdoo. 

“In order to discredit federal control the rail- 
road executives have constantly and _ falsely 
claimed that the cost of federal operation was 
much greater than the cost of private operation. 
How is this to be determined? Clearly by ac- 
counting on precisely the same basis under fed- 
eral and under private control. The method of 
accounting is fixed by the rules and regulations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

Mr. McAdoo declares that a comparison of the 
two costs, based on a standard system of com- 
putation, will show “that the cost of railroad 
transportation to the American people has been 
greater under restored private control than under 
federal control.” 

“The association of railroad executives has en- 
gaged in a deliberate and organized propaganda 
of falsification for the last three years about 
federal control of the railroads, because it was 
realized that only by poisoning public opinion 
could it accomplish the selfish purposes it has 
had in view. 

“It would be interesting to know how many 
millions have been spent by the railroads on false 
propaganda. Every dollar of this illegitimate 
expenditure has been paid for by the people 
through increased freight and passenger rates.” 

> 
THE LEMIEUX ACT DECLARED VOID. 

Justice Orde of Toronto, Ottawa, has ruled 
that government boards appointed to investigate 
industrial disputes under the Lemieux act, have 
no power to enforce attendance of witnesses. 

By limiting these boards to voluntary func- 
tions, their power is taken from them, and if the 
decision is upheld it means the passing of the 
act. 

“T have come to the conclusion,” said the jus- 
tice, “that the act is, so far as by its so-called 
ancillary provisions, it attempts to infringe upon 
the rights, liberties, the right of action, and the 


right to contract on one side or another, beyond 
the competence of the parliament of Canada.” 

The decision was made in the dispute between 
the Toronto electric commission and its electrical 
employees. The commission started the proceed- 
ings that ended so disastrously to the act. Offi- 
cials of the government declare the decision will 
be contested, if necessary, to the privy council in 
England. 

The industrial disputes investigation act was 
passed by the Dominion parliament in 1907. Au- 
thorship of the act is generally credited to Mac- 
kenzie King, present premier of Canada, who was 
associated with the department of labor at the 
time. 

Originally the act applied to public utilities, but 
since then its scope has been enlarged. Under 
the act either party to an industrial dispute can 
ask the government to appoint a board of inves- 
tigation and conciliation. Each party may recom- 
mend a member of the board and the government 
shall appoint the third member, who shall act as 
chairman. This board must make a report within 
30 days, and during that time it is illegal for em- 
ployees to strike or an employer to lockout his 
employees. Fine and jail sentence is provided for 
violation of this feature of the act. After the 
board publishes its findings workers and employer 
are free to act. 

The workers never accepted the compulsory 
feature of the law, as is indicated by this declar- 
ation of officers of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada to the 1920 convention: 

“During past years, the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress has requested the repeal of this act. The 
compulsory clauses in this act have been shown 
time and again to be generally impossible of en- 
forcement and the government, whilst refraining 
from repealing them, has, nevertheless, refrained 
from enforcing them. This attitude brings about 
a disrespect for the law, and is undesirable.” 

The attempt to arbitrarily enforce this law on 
Canadian trade unionists resulted in several ridi- 
culous situations. In Noya Scotia workmen went 
on strike before a board was called in. An 
official of the union bought food for the strikers 
with funds of the union. The official was fined 
for “encouraging” the men to stay on strike. 
Chief Justice Townshend said that “it is difficult 
to conceive any more efficient means of aiding 
strikes than those found in the present case. It 
is, of course, precisely the aid wanted to enable 
strikers to live during the pendency of the strike.” 

J. G. O'Donoghue of this city, well-known at- 
torney for the unions, made this reference to 
Justice Townshend’s comment: 

“In other words, the court’s view was that the 
strikers should have been allowed to die of star- 
vation. If the strikers had been in jail, the court 
would have disciplined the jailer for allowing 
them fresh air—another means of allowing them 
to live, Shades of British justice!” 

= ae es —e—_____ 
SUGGESTIONS TO STOP WAR. 
Editor—Sir: 
In journeying by 


To the 
steamer up Puget Sound, 
on one side of which lies the United States, and 
on the other side Canada, without fortifications 
or soldiers on either border, I had a conversa- 
tion with a young American farmer on the 
brotherhood of mankind and doing away with 
racial wars. He said: “There is a heap of earth 
over there,” pointing to the coast line, “and a 
party of men come along and plant a flag on 
it and say, ‘this belongs to my country.” An- 
other crowd come along and plant a different 
flag on another heap of earth lower down, and 
say, ‘this is ours,’ and then a fight starts and a 
war ensues over heaps of earth.” Sir, that Amer- 
ican was right, but how are we going to in- 
sure the next generation against future wars? It 
is plainly our duty, as this generation knows 
too well of war horrors which, in a few years, 
will be forgotten, and only war’s glories will be 


taught and sung in the schools in order to keep 
alive the fighting instinct and racial pride and 
racial hate. 

How are we to stop, or reduce future wars? 
The answer is: go to the public schools and 
capture the scholars’ minds for peace and the 
brotherhood of man, Prohibition in America is 
the outcome of temperance teaching in State 
schools, started 30 years ago. “What you want 
to put into the nation you must first put into 
the schools,” is a sound statement. 

There is an immense 
and justice in all mankind; it only wants de- 
veloping on international lines. In a_ colonial 
school, here in New Zealand, which I attended 
as a boy, there were British, Polish, Jewish, 
German and Danish boys, and we were all like 
brothers; and although all are now middle-aged 
there is still a great esteem and respect existing 
for each other; nationality, like a creed or a coat, 
is never dreamt or thought about. 

Permit me to suggest (1) That brotherhood 
and peace be taught in schools of all nations, 
using the Bible and other sacred text-books. 
The Bible is a peace book. ‘Thou shalt not 
kill” is paramount in it. 

Buddha taught brotherhood; the Parsees say, 
“we are all leaves of one big tree’; the Chinese 
sages say, “we are all drops in the one great 
sea.” Brotherhood of man and peace teaching, 
as taught by Christ, should be stressed. In the 
past the churches have labored too much the 
“Cradle and the Cross,” or the birth and death 
of the Christ. All should know more of what 
Christ said and taught. His statement: ‘They 
that take the sword shall perish by the sword” 
should be to the forefront. 

(2) Arrange for groups of school children to 
visit other countries to widen their outlook; and 
for school teachers to exchange abroad. 

(3) An international flag should be placed in 
all the schools. 

(4) Decide upon an international language 
to be taught in all the schools, as the world is 
rapidly becoming one big city. 

(5) An international 
force would keep order. 

(apy 2st 


and 


reservoir of kindness 


army and navy police 


national referendum on conscription, 


also before a declares 
). Warsi care 
plus population 


government war. 


caused, sometimes, by a sur- 


wanting more there- 
fore an international government could arrange 
for the waste places of the earth's surface to be 
settled with the 


countries, 


territory, 


overflows from overcrowded 

Reader, I have tried to express my imperfect 
views; would you also kindly do your part in pass- 
ing on the peace torch by sending to the world’s 
newspapers your views. 
the Parliamentary 


With the widening of 
franchise and more repre- 
sentation of labor in the parliaments, peace or 
war, in the future, will lie in the workers’ hands. 
Yours truly, 
A NEW ZEALAND COLONIAL. 

S. Pearson, 253 Cuba St., Wellington, New 

Zealand. August 17, 1923. 
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AS THE WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 

Anthracite coal strike off; miners and operators 
draw new wage agreement. Miners get 10 per 
cent increase in wages and entire industry is put 
on eight-hour basis. 

Outrages in Tulsa County, Okla., laid to Ku 
Klux Klan by Governor Walton, who placed the 
county under martial law. 

United States Steel Corporation raises wages 
of ten-hour workers, Judges Gary announces. 

Reclassification of postal clerks so that annual 
salaries will range from $1600 to $2400 is asked of 
Congress in resolutions adopted by the United 
National Association of Post Office Clerks. 

Appropriation of $10,000,000 for Federal work 
in enforcing prohibition next year, an increase of 
one million over last year, has been requested of 
the Budget Bureau by Commissioner Haynes. 

Federal Government begins an investigation of 
the poultry business in New York, where com- 
binations in restraint of trade’ are believed to 
exist. 

Communists, directed from Moscow, plot 
seizure of American labor to overthrow govern- 
ment, United Mine Workers of America charge 
in series of articles. 

Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania urges Presi- 
dent Coolidge to take steps against coal profiteer- 
ing and calls conference of governors to investi- 
gate profits. 

Trades Union Congress of Great Britain votes 
to continue the Daily Herald, the labor organ, for 
another three months. It was decided recently to 
cease publication of the Herald September 30, 
unless the Trades Union Congress voted other- 
wise. 

In a letter to Senator Couzens, William Gibbs 
McAdoo, former director general of the railroads, 
charges the railroad interests with misrepresent- 
ing through “an organized propaganda of falsifi- 
cation” his administration of the nation’s trans- 
portation machinery. 

Forty-six strikes and threatened strikes involv- 
ing nearly 50,000 workers were settled in August 
by the Conciliation Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor. 

Building activities throughout the nation con- 
tinue to gain, according to reports of August 
building permits made public in New York. 

United Mine workers attack the report of the 
United States Coal Commission on causes of 
strikes as reading “very much like a well prepared 
brief in behalf of the non-union bituminous coal 
operators of West Virginia and Northeastern 
Kentucky?” . 

Ireland seated as member of the League of 
Nations with great demonstration. 

Amalgamated Bank of New York, first labor 
bank established in New York City, makes good 
showing for first four months of operation; re- 
sources now over $2,000,000. 

Wage increase of three cents an hour granted 
4000 shop craft employees of the Big Four Rail- 
way. 

President Lewis of the United Mine Workers 
writes President Coolidge in support of the sug- 
gestion of Governor Pinchot that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission investigate anthracite coal 
freight rates. 

Officials of railway firemen, enginemen and 
switchmen announce they will negotiate for a 
1214 to 23 per cent wage increase. 

President Coolidge directs United States Coal 
Commission to publish findings on coal costs to 
show consumers whether they are being gouged. 

Appalling record of crime has followed enact- 
ment of dry law, Attorney General Daugherty 
tells President Coolidge. 

Ilion, N. Y., celebrates fiftieth anniversary of 
the invention of the typewriter. 

Amos Pinchot tells public ownership confer- 
ence at Toronto that continued private control 
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of railways will ultimately crush the democratic 
civilization in the United States. 

Bituminous Coal costs the mine operator be- 
tween $1.20 and $2.80, United States Coal Com- 
mission reports. 

Illinois Federation of Labor votes down ap- 
proval of a labor party by a vote of 456 to 65. 

Revision of the Volstead act to legalize the 
manufacture of light wines and beer was urged 
before the New Jersey State Federation of Labor, 
in annual convention at Atlantic City. 

a 


SOVIETS FEAR FREE SPEECH. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Fear causes the Soviet government ban on free- 
dom of press, speech and assemblage. 

This is the purport or special cable to the New 
York Times from Walter Duranty, its corre- 
spondent in Russia. As Duranty is known to be 
sympathetic with the Soviet regime, his dispatch 
is all the more significant. It follows, in part: 

“London, Sept. 12.—Freedom of speech as the 
term is understood in America does not exist in 
Russia. Newspapers all are state controlled and 
nothing may appear that does not meet the ap- 
proval of the censorship. This same applies to 
all public speaking—indeed, even private meet- 
ings are strictly controlled. 

“Putting it in a nutshell, no opposition to the 
government, either written or spoken, is allowed. 
In this respect anyway the Communists admit 
their ‘Dictatorship of the Proletariat’ is a despot- 
ism, but they defend it on practical grounds, 

“‘“Freedom of speech and the press in Aemrica 
and England,’ they say ‘are the slow outcome of 
a centuries’ long fight for personal liberty. How 
can you expect Russia, just emerged from black- 
est tyranny, to share the attitude of Anglo-Saxons 
who struck the first blow against royal tyrants 
a thousand years go at Runnymede? Our revo- 
lution is so recent we still may be considered in 
a virtual condition of war, and Western nations 
admit the necessity of press contro] when the 
safety of the state is at stake.’ 

“The third argument put forward is that a 
majority of the Russian people are in such a 
backward position as to fall an easy prey to any 
cunning speaker or writer, and must therefore be 
protected against such in their own interest—the 
same reasoning as shown in a previous dispatch 
which was used to justify the Communist dictator- 
ship. 

“One high Russian official put it more bluntly: 

“*Yhe real truth of the matter is that the press 
and speech restrictions, like terrorism, proceed 
in the first instance from fear. When a regime 
is sure of its position and knows it is supported 
by a majority of the people it does not care what 
the minority says. When it is new or grows 
anxious and uncertain it tends to limit opposi- 
tion or even criticism. Only time and the con- 
tinued stability of the Soviet regime will bring 
us gradually into line with Western standards.’ ” 

—- - 

INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT COMMISSION. 

As has been found the case every year the ap- 
proach of autumn shows an increase of contro- 
versies filed with the Industrial Accident Com- 
mission, now located since July Ist at the State 
Building in the Civic Center. For August the 
cases filed were 227, compared with 193 in July, 
which seems to be the “zero” month of the year 
for amount of originating business. 

This, however, has not prevented the staff keep- 
ing up with their work, for the cases decided in 
August, numbering 223, practically equaled those 
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filed, and in July the decisions exceeded the filings 
by seven. These figures compare well with the 
average filed and decided during the first six 
months of 1923, numbering 212 per month, and 
show a decided increase over the average for the 
year 1922, in which the filings were 191 per month 
and the decisions 183. 

In pursuance of Governor Friend W. Richard- 
son’s plan of economy with efficiency the Com- 
mission, with John A. McGilvray as chairman, 
has adopted the plan of holding “summary” hear- 
ings once a week, following a continuous calendar 
on which are placed all cases which do not prom- 
ise any difficulty or lengthy testimony. Formerly 
every case was set at a definite hour and assigned 
to a special referee, and the entire testimony 
taken down in shorthand by the reporter in at- 
tendance and ordinarily transcribed in full. Under 
the summary plan no testimony is reported and 
the cases are informally heard one after the other 
by the same referee, who renders his decisions 
forthwith unless he deems it advisable to consult 
the Commission. The experiment seems to be 
working with satisfaction to all concerned, and 
permits the remaining cases to be handled more 
expeditiously and with a reduced staff. A less 
number of referees is furthermore attending to 
the matters arising outside San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

A rule has been adopted by which no testimony, 
although reported, is to be transcribed except for 
special reasons. At the same time the referees 
have been clothed with larger discretion and au- 
thority than formerly. This is an experiment 
which is being watched with great interest by 
everyone concerned with compensation work. 

In addition to the formal controversies noted 
above, many hundred persons call during each 
month at the office of the Commission’s secretary 
for information and advice, and for medical exam- 
ination, and the removal of quarters to the State 
Building has not served to diminish their number, 
Another department deals with permanent dis- 
abilities and reports ratings of highly technical 
character both upon informal application and in 
connection with formal cases. Ratings made in 
July and August were, respectively, 303 and 240, 


compared with the monthly average since Janu- 
ary of 267, in 1922 of 197, and in 1921 of 207. 
It has been noted in other states, as in California, 
that lately the number of permanent disabilities 
calling for assessments has been steadily increas- 
ing, representing a corresponding increase in ac- 
cidents occurring from six to twelve months pre- 
viously. 
oS ee 


ORPHEUM. 


Beginning next Sunday matinee the Orpheum 
management announces another all-star vaude- 
ville bill of the first magnitude. Heading this 
long list of exceptional talent will be the interna- 
tional star of song, Grace La Rue, assisted by 
Joseph Daly, in a number of her famous songs. 
Miss La Rue is coming straight to the Orpheum 
here from a year’s engagement in one of New 
‘York’s greatest musical successes, “The Music 
Box Revue.” 

Francis White, the well-known musical comedy 
star, who is making such a tremendous hit with 
the Orpheum audiences this week after an ab- 
sence from San Francisco of several years, will 
remain over for a second week beginning with 
the matinee on Sunday. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hale Hamilton (Grace La Rue), 
will be seen in a one-act version of Samuel Ship- 
man’s successful play, “Lawful Larceny.” “Law- 
ful Larceny” had quite a long run in the East, 
and was considered one of the season’s biggest 
hits. Mr. Hamilton will be well remembered for 
his interpretation of the screen version of the fa- 
mous “Get-Rich-Quick-Wallingford” stories. 
“Stars of the Future” is the title bestowed upon 
a sextette of the most promising young chorus 
girls of different Broadway musical comedy suc- 
cesses who will appear at the Orpheum on their 
upward trend towards stardom. Their names 
are Jesse Fordyce, Pearl Hamilton, Violet Ham- 
ilton, Arnette Creighton, and Helen Schroeder. 
John T. Murray and Vivien Oakland, also musi- 
cal comedy stars of the first rank, will remain 
over at the Orpheum for a second week with their 
“Songs and Satires.” Senator Murphy, “The 
People’s Choice,” will be seen in a satire on the 
different character studies of our famous states- 


Items not Listed on 
Your Electric Bill 


Fifteen 
men. John E. Gorman, Charles Udell, Billy 
Golden, James B. Bradley and Billy Tate are old- 
time minstrel men who will have a unique offer- 
ing. They are titled as the “Minstrel Monarchs.” 
Milla and William Reuter are equilibrists of re- 
pute and their offering is said to be full of thrills. 
——&____ 
MINERS’ STRIKE ENDS. 

Backed by a 100 per cent solidarity, President 
Lewis and associate officers of the United Mine 
Workers have negotiated a settlement of the an- 
thracite coal strike. The settlement is based on 
Governor Pinchot’s suggestion that wages be 
increased 10 per cent and the eight-hour day be 
installed where the long work-day is yet the 
rule. The mine workers secured the union shop, 
and the agreement includes other high-grade 
conditions the miners considered impossible a 
few years ago. No reference was made by Gov- 
ernor Pinchot to the miners’ check-off and the 
workers have postponed this demand. 

The miners first objected to the 10 per cent in- 
crease because it gives contract miners a larger 
advance than to day workers, who constitute 
65 per cent of the industry. The miners urged 
that the day workers be given a flat increase. 

Simultaneous with the adjustment the United 
States Bureau of Labor statistics issued figures 
on food costs the past year in which it is shown 
that retail prices in Scranton, the heart of the 
anthracite industry, advanced 7 per cent. 

When Governor Pinchot first suggested his 
compromise he said the industry could absorb 
the increase. Since then the Governor has writ- 
ten to President Coolidge that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission reconsider freight 
charges on anthracite coal. The legitimate in- 
crease in the price of coal, the governor said, 
would be 60 cents a ton. None of this, in fairness 
should ever reach the consumer, said the gov- 
ernor, who declared that many of the coal owners 
themselves “could absorb the whole of the 60 
cents increase and still make abundant profits.” 
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Phone Park 1425 ART GLASS AND MIRRORS 


E. STEIN 


GLASS AND GLAZING OF ALL KINDS 
1397 HARRISON STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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IT PAYS TO BUY 


BENDER'S SHOES 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


2412 Mission Street Near Twentieth 
Martha Washington Shoes Buster Brown Shoes 


Cuarces for your electric Service depend 
in part on the character and length of dams, 
tunnels, flumes, ditches and transmission 
lines. Many other factors, such as the exis- 
tence of industries to carry the daylight load 
and the number of customers and their dis- 
tance apart, affect the rates you pay. Power 
itself at its source costs but little. 
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Restaurant : 
MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 


An explanation of the importance of these 
different factors will help you to understand 
why rates vary im different sections. Ask 
about it at the local P G and E office. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


FISHER HATS 


JET ANDREWS 
UNION MADE 


Established 1851 


We are selling all Coats at a 20 per 
cent reduction. 


666 MARKET STREET 
OPP. PALACE HOTEL 


7 California company with over 35,000 
security holders im the state 


40-923 | 
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/MISSION STORE| STORE 
OPEN 
SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 


rITTIITI III itt titi titer titties 


A UNION Store with Union 
Clerks, Selling Union Shoes 


to the men of the Mission 
on a small profit basis. 


For your Convenience 
our Mission Store is open 


Saturday until 9:30 P. M. 


B.KATSCHINSKI 


Philadelp hia Shoe Co {sas 


Mee AN FRANCIS! FKANCISCO 


Union 
Shoé Stores 


MISSION AT 234 
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Brief Items of Interest 


Thomas F. Flaherty, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, is 
in San Francisco. He addressed the local union 
of post office clerks at Native Sons Hall last 
Sunday and has been invited to address the 
Labor Council this evening. Brother Flaherty is 
recognized as one of labor’s most influential lead- 
ers at Washington, D. C. 

Edward Flore, President of the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employees International Alliance and 
Bartenders’ International League of America, 
will be in San Francisco during the coming week 
and will take up adjustment of jurisdictional dif- 
ferences between the local unions in this city. 

Our editor, James W. Mullen, is in attendance 
at the convention of the State Federation of 
Labor in Stockton as delegate for the San Fran- 
cisco Typographical Union. 

On invitation by the officers a large delegation 
from the Oakland Convention of the Amalgam- 
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ated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America attended the last meeting 
of the Labor Council. All of the visitors spoke 
on their impressions of California, which was 
boosted to a “fare-thee-well,’ and the visitors 
stood the gaff fairly well. 

In reporting to the Labor Council for the 
special committee to promote distribution of elec- 
tric power by the municipality, Henry Boyen 
stated that the committee had not suggested the 
appointment of an advisory committee as pro- 
vided in the Shannon resolution, but that if ap- 
pointed on such a committee, he would at once 
start the legal procedure requisite to accomplish 
the purpose. Speed in conformity with law will 
be the slogan of all who sincerely seek to secure 
municipal distribution of electric power generated 
in Hetch Hetchy. 

Tentative appointments to the Advisory Com- 
mittee to deal with the Hetch Hetchy develop- 


BOXING 


Oakland Auditorium 


Every Wednesday 
SHOW STARTS 8:30 P. M. 


follows: 


ment were made by Mayor Rolph this week, as 
Chairman, James D. Phelan, former 
United States Senator; Henry Boyen, attorney 
and delegate for Electrical Workers No. 151; 
Matt I. Sullivan, former Chief Justice of the State 
Supreme Court; Charles H. Kendrick, San Fran- 
cisco business man; Frank J. Murasky, judge of 
the Superior Court. 

The following members of unions died last 
week: Michael J. Castin of the composition roof- 
ers; William R. Chandler of the marine engineers 
and the ferry boatmen; James Joseph McNally 
of the steam engineers; Albert Lynn Armstrong 
of the painters; Henry C. Carl of the barbers. 

ee 
WILL J. FRENCH ANNIVERSARY. 

Will J. French, Commissioner of the California 
Industrial Accident Commission, is receiving 
congratulations of friends this week upon the 
completion of his twelfth year with the accident 
body. 

French, who is dean of accident board commis- 
sioners in the United States and Canada, came to 
his present position in September, 1911, at the 
time the accident board was established. The 
personnel at that time consisted of the three com- 
missioners provided for by law, a secretary and 
stenographer. 

Since that time the commission has grown into 
its pre-eminent position among accident bodies 
in this country, employing at its height nearly 150 
men and women and being divided into several 
active departments. That board now has juris- 
diction over an average of 450 industrial injuries 
in California daily, and two deaths daily. More 
than 1,000,000 industrial cases have passed over 
French’s desk in his twelve-year period with that 
board. 

The State Compensation Insurance Fund, which 
is under the jurisdiction of the accident commis- 
sion, is now classed as the leading state fund in 
the United States. 
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ORDINANCE MAY PREVENT INJUNCTION 

Judge James M. Troutt of San Francisco Su- 
perior Court has ruled in the case of Markopolous 
vs. Cooks’ Union No, 44 and Waiters’ Union No. 
30, et al., that the defendants may plead the exist- 
ing ordinance against picketing in answer to the 
complaint for injunction of the plaintiff, who is 
seeking to prevent the selling of labor papers in 
front of his place of business. The plaintiff al- 
leged that the selling of labor papers in front of 
his restaurant constitutes picketing and petitioned 
the court to prohibit such practice. The defend- 
ants set up in their answer that the plaintiff is 
seeking the wrong remedy and that his remedy, if 
any, is to proceed criminally for a violation of 
the ordinance. The plaintiff's attorney made a 
motion to strike out the part of the answer set- 
ting up the defense above indicated, but, Judge 
Troutt refused to order the defense stricken out. 
This ruling virtually settles the case, as no move 
has since been made to proceed with the suit for 
injunction. Both the police court and the superior 
court of San Francisco are on record that the 
selling of labor papers at any place is lawful and 
does not constitute picketing. 

—— ——_@—____ 


DEMAND THE LABEL 
IN YOUR NEXT SUIT 


HERMAN THE TAILOR 
1104 MARKET 


